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problems arise is the plane of * real' life :  that to which
they are referred for their solution is history.

If what the historian knows is past thoughts, and if he

knows them by re-thinking them himself, it follows that

the knowledge he achieves by historical inquiry is not

knowledge of his situation as opposed to knowledge of

Hmself, it is a knowledge of his situation which is at the

same time knowledge of himself.    In re-thinking what

somebody else thought, he thinks it himself.    In knowing

that somebody else thought it, he knows that he himself is

able to think it.   And finding out what he is able to do is

finding out what kind of a man he is.    If he is able to

understand, by re-thinking them, the thoughts of a great

many different kinds of people, it follows that he must be

a. great many kinds of man.    He must be, in fact, a

mkTOCosmX all the history he can know.    Thus his own

self-knowledge is at the same time his knowledge of the

world of human affairs.